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When the Cold War Wis Hot 



It was the early '60s, and the Cold War was 
at a peak. Strategic anxiety and political ten- 
sion had inclined both Washington and Mos- 
cow to play out their rivalry through an 
intense competition of spies. A fair amount is 
known about the American end of this compe- 
tition. Now Vladislav M. Zubok, a Russian 
historian currently working in Washington, has 
filled in much about the Soviet end. His is an 
absorbing tale of the past — and a useful cau- 
tion for the future as Americans wrestle to 
reinvent intelligence. 

Zubok did not have access in Moscow to the 
still-secret KGB files. But in the partly open 
Communist Party Central Committee files he 
came upon ‘top secret— highly sensitive” KGB 
documents of 1960-62. He publishes the results 
in the Cold War International History Project 
Bulletin (Issue 4) of Washington’s Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars. 

Zubok found nothing to substantiate the fa- 
mous Soviet defector Anatoly Golitsyn’s claim 
of an alleged “monster plan” or “master plan" to 
weave a strategic web of deception behind 
American lines in preparation for a decisive 
showdown, perhaps over Berlin. But he did 
locate "several schemes" designed to conceal 



Soviet intentions and weak spots and to disrupt 
Western consensus on live political issues. 

CIA Director Allen Dulles (1953-61) had 
become a Soviet nemesis for his technological 
breakthrough in U-2 planes and reconnaissance 
satellites. Hence his counterpart Alexander 
Shelepin’s proposal of June 1960 to “compro- 
mise* Dulles by sending anonymous letters to 



Those redesigning U.S. 
intelligence should read 
the KGB files. 

his critics, feeding the (Senate) “Fulbright Com- 
mittee," fabricating stories of CIA embarrass- 
ment and in general depicting Dulles as a 
dangerous meddler. Though in fact, it was the 
CIA's own Bay of Pigs fiasco that finally let the 
Kennedy administration ease Dulles out. 

The KGB also undertook to foster internal 
CIA fears of KGB penetration. A destructive 
“mole hunt" did subsequently occur but again, 
Zubok judges, as a result of authentic Soviet 
defections rather than by Shelepin's hand. 
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As Kremlin leader Nikita Khrushchev heated 
up the Berlin crisis, Shelepin proposed to 
create “a situation in various areas of the world 
which would favor dispersion of attention and 
forces by the USA and their satellites, and 
would tie them down during the settlement of 
the question of a German peace treaty and 
West Berlin." No doubt there was an element 
of self-aggrandizement in his plans. But in 
Central America and elsewhere, the KGB con- 
tributed to armed uprisings, in Europe to 
demonstrations against American bases. 

In November 1960, the KGB undertook 
deceptive steps "directed at producing in the 
adversary’s mind a profound conviction that 
the Soviet Union firmly intends to use force in 
response to military provocations of Western 
powers and has at its disposal all necessary 
combat means.” For example, the KGB spun 
the "legend” of a nuclear-powered aircraft of 
"unlimited range.” 

Win some, lose some: In the end was the spy 
war not a wash, and anyway did not the West 
win the Cold War? 

Many more Soviet documents must come 
out, and more American documents too, to 
provide an authoritative history. I am especial- 
ly interested in any connection between Soviet 



manipulation and Western dissent. Meanwhile, 
hark to Zubok: 

"Possessing the intoxicating capacity to hide 
or invent information . . . Kremlin leaders 
went too far, to the very brink where the fine 
line between deterring an attack and prepar- 
ing for one blurred altogether.” 

Zubok challenges "the myth that officials 
(and some American counterparts as well) like 
to promulgate: that the intelligence services of 
both sides, by increasing ‘transparency’ about 
the adversary’s intentions and capabilities, 
thereby contributed to stability and predict- 
ability in a dangerous polarized world. . . . 

"But the games of deception, disinformation 
and distraction designed by the KGB master- 
minds had a deleterious effect on global stabili- 
ty. They certainly contributed to the percep- 
tion in Washington of expansive Soviet 
ambitions. In some cases they even exacerbat- 
ed the danger of armed conflict. And the 
elaborate plots to sow the seeds of mistrust 
between the U.S. leadership and intelligence 
agencies was dictated by anything but a clear 
comprehension of how dangerous this kind of 
conspiracy had become in the nuclear age." 

Good advice for those redesigning American 
intelligence now. 



